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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
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or as members of any party, but as lovers of peace and as per- 
sons who desire that the credit of their own country should 
be above all imputation of oppressive or violent action. 

" At the present moment, moreover, there seems to be 
a special duty laid on those who disapprove of the war 
to express their disapproval. And this, first of all, in 
order to convey an assurance of sympathy to their Dutch 
fellow-subjects in the South African colonies, whose self- 
control is being sorely tested ; and, secondly, in the hope 
that the publication of their disapproval may have some 
little effect on public opinion in this country, and so help 
to secure at the close of the war a fair and stable settle- 
ment of our relations with the whole of South Africa. 

" Their condemnation of the war is based on the 
following considerations : 

"1. Though they allow that the grievances of the 
Outlanders were real and may have justified the efforts 
of our government to secure their removal, they hold 
that the circumstances in which the recent negotiations 
between our government and that of the Transvaal were 
entered made it more than usually incumbent on the 
stronger Power to adopt a conciliatory attitude. There 
was, first of all, the fact that our government had just 
before taken a prominent part in the Peace Conference 
at The Hague, and that, although we were able to plead 
a technical right to refuse arbitration in our dealings 
with the Transvaal, we might naturally have been 
expected to waive this right so as to avoid the suspicion 
of insincerity. Again, the fact that the difficulties in the 
Transvaal had arisen from the discovery of gold and the 
inrush of gold-seekers, and that the grievances which 
were keenly felt in the Rand and which gave rise to 
agitation were mainly financial, should have made a 
country jealous of its reputation particularly careful in 
entering upon these negotiations. But the great reason 
for adopting a patient and conciliatory attitude lay in the 
temper of the Transvaal Boers. Whatever view be 
taken of their suspicious hostility, it seems clear that 
there had been much in the past treatment of them by 
successive British governments since they left our colony 
in 1836 to make this distrust a natural attitude. The 
distrust had, moreover, only three years before, been 
intensified and quickened into a distinct apprehension of 
an attack on their independence by the Jameson Raid 
and by the treatment of that act and its supporters by 
the British government and by a large part of the press 
of this country — not to speak of the English press in 
South Africa. It may be added that the adoption of 
this conciliatory attitude was rendered the easier by the 
circumstance that time was on the side of the aggrieved 
Outlanders, that in the Transvaal itself influences were 
at work which could have been confidently counted on 
for diminishing before long the extent of the evils 
complained of. 

" 2. The methods pursued by the British government 
in these negotiations, however well-intentioned they may 
have been, had in them much to irritate and much to 
confuse the minds of the Transvaal officials. More par- 
ticularly the later stages of these negotiations, accom- 
panied as they were by the announcement that a large 
British force was to be forthwith sent into South Africa, 
tended to raise and to fix in the mind of the Boers the 
idea that war and not peace was intended. 



" 3. As a consequence of the failure of our government 
to make use of all the means at their disposal for secur- 
ing peace, the war, though determined formally by the 
ultimatum issued by the Transvaal government, is in a 
very important sense the result of our own action, the 
onus of which cannot, therefore, be dismissed by the 
plea that it is waged in self-defense. 

" 4. Having been caused to this extent by the action 
of our government, the war is open to the reproaches 
cast upon all wars which are waged by powerful against 
weak states, and appear intended to menace the inde- 
pendence of the latter. 

" 5. The war seems, further, to be open to the charge 
of a disregard of the conditions of a permanent retention 
of our empire in South Africa, since its results are certain 
to reawaken in a more acute form outside the Transvaal 
the old but latterly almost extinct race antagonism be- 
tween the British and the Dutch inhabitants of South 
Africa. 

"Holding these views, they desire the speedy termina- 
tion of the war, and to this end, as also to that of allaying 
the animosities which the war will leave behind it in 
South Africa, they ask our government to act worthily 
of a great power that has proved the superiority of its 
forces to those of two smaller communities by using the 
first occasion which presents itself for making known 
that they are willing to offer such terms as a people that 
has shown itself brave as well as jealous of its independ- 
ence may be expected to accept." — The Herald of Peace. 



A Parable. 

BY B. J. KADFOBD. 

In Klondike, where mosquitoes 

Perpetually swarm, 
That is, whene'er the weather 

Is anything like warm; 
In Klondike, where blood freezes 

In veins of young or old, 
Thai is, whene'er the weather 

Is anything like cold, — 
Up there a heathen Chinee 

Had happened for to squat 
Within the richest gold-field, 

Right on the richest spot. 

Then all the Christian squatters, 

Dutch, Yankees and Canucks, 
Rose up and swore in concert, 

By all the Klondike spooks, 
That all those boundless riches 

Should never, never go, 
With all their saving power, 

To the heathen, Yu Si Do: — 
'Twould be a mighty scandal 

If all that wealth should fall 
To old Si Do, the pagan — 

It must not be at all. 

They held a pious council 

And sampled Christian rum, 
And planned to squelch that heathen, 

With his pagan opium; 
And then they got together 

Upon a stormy night 
And killed Si Do, the heathen, 

And chucked him out of sight. 
Then over his possessions. 

With many a bloody brawl, 
They waged a furious combat, 

Till the strongest got them all. 
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Now this is rawest fiction — 

A parabolic lie; 
For hardy Klondike miners 

Would rather starve and die 
Than outrage right and justice 

In such a cruel way : 
Though rough in dress and manner, 

They like to see fair play. 
But these supposed transactions 

Exactly represent 
How pious Christian nations 

Cause heathen to repent. 

Eureka, III. 

i ♦ ■ i 

New Books. 

The Redemption of War. By Francis Paget, D.D. 
London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, 
73 pages. Price, 90 cents. 

This little book is a collection of nine sermons by 
Dr. Paget, dean of Christ Church, London, seven of 
which were preached at special services to the Queen's 
Own Oxfordshire Hussars, of whom he is chaplain, and 
the other two on other occasions, the ninth one in 
January last. 

Dr. Paget holds a mixed view of war. He appreciates 
" the strain, and suffering, and terror, and dismay, and 
fierceness, and agony, and death, and sorrow " found in 
it, and he has nothing but condemnation for the "hot 
words," " the temper of impatience," the " irresponsible 
excitement," the " talking big," and other exhibitions of 
selfishness and ambition by which war is brought on. 
But he believes, or seems to believe, that in spite of its 
horrors and cruelties war has something in it that in 
measure redeems it. This he finds in " the beauty and 
splendor of character that men, by God's grace, show in 
it," in the " self-sacrifice," the " unquestioning acceptance 
of duty," the " deeds of utter self-devotion " which " flash 
forth " in battle, etc. 

Dr. Paget does not grapple at all with the real moral 
character of war. The passions which fighting necessar- 
ily awakens, the hatred and contempt of the foe, the 
moral degradation of the men, the loss of the sense of 
the sacredness of life, the brutalizing of the soldier, the 
profanity and vileness of speech induced, the endless 
chain of animosity between peoples growing out of war, 
seem to be unknown to him. He recognizes no differ- 
ence, so far as his language indicates, between the 
" downright self-sacrifice " of Paul, who, unarmed, went 
out to try by means of truth and love to bring the world 
to the Master, and the self-sacrifice of the soldier rush- 
ing into some " venture of heroism," one of whose pur- 
poses at the moment is to beat down and kill as many of 
the foe as possible. 

Dr. Paget's book, written in a fine, glowing style, is 
valuable in one particular. It reveals anew, from what 
it leaves unsaid, the utter futility of the attempt to make 
war, on any comprehensive view of it, appear a moral 
and glorious thing. 

Let there be Light. By David Lubin. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, 526 pages. 

This book, just from the press, is a somewhat novel 
study in economics and sociology. The reasoning is put 
in the form of a " story of a workingmen's club, its search 



for the causes of poverty and social inequality, its dis- 
cussions, and its plan for the amelioration of existing 
evils." Its purpose is to show that laissez faire religious 
systems are untenable in a laissez-faire world. Mr. 
Lubin thinks that so long as this defect in the social 
system is present, so long must it be a futile labor to 
seek for peace. He advocates what may be called the 
socialization of religion — a Universal Church, " for all 
the people, by all the people and of all the people." 
When church contention ceases, then he thinks that 
social equilibrium will come about. A good deal of 
attention in the discussions is given to the constitution 
of the proposed Universal Church, its relations to Chris- 
tianity, its educative influences, etc. The author believes 
that though the change proposed may seem at first 
glance to be radical, it will be found on further reflection 
to be on strict conservative lines and in accord with 
Christ and the prophets. 

Charles Sumner. By Moorfield Storey. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin <fc Co. Cloth, 466 pages. Price, $1 .25. 

Mr. Storey, by giving the public this handy volume, 
has done a great service to the country. It comes just 
at the time when interest in Mr. Sumner and his great 
career has begun steadily to revive. Few people have 
time to read the four large volumes of Hon. E. L. Pierce's 
Life of Sumner, one of the best executed works in the 
whole range of American biography. 

Mr. Storey has succeeded admirably in bringing into 
the compass of a single moderate-sized volume the story 
of Sumner's life, the nature of his connection with the 
stirring events of the stormy period which ended with 
the war and the enfranchisement of the negro, his moral 
leadership in creating a strong anti-slavery conscience in 
the nation, his persistent efforts to secure the negro in 
his civil rights, and his final struggle, during the second 
presidential campaign of General Grant, to defeat what 
he believed to be the threatened outcome of Grant's 
administration in " a personal government, semi-military 
in character and breathing the military spirit." 

Mr. Storey, who is one of the ablest members of the 
Boston bar, was intimately acquainted with Mr. Sumner, 
having acted for several years as bis private secretary. 
He writes most sympathetically, but not at all in a spirit 
of blind hero-worship. He does not conceal Sumner's 
defects of character, nor on the other hand does he mag- 
nify them to the Senator's detriment. 

It strikes us that a little more space might well have 
been given to the oration on " The True Grandeur of 
Nations." The two pages and a half devoted by Mr. 
Storey to this event seem scarcely adequate. Mr. Sumner 
himself considered it the foremost of his speeches. It is 
read to-day more than all his other speeches combined. 
It gave him his oratorical standing, introduced him to 
public life, and connected his name forever with the 
great movement for the abolition of war, which in many 
respects is even more important than that for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, to which Sumner gave the whole of his 
public life. 

Every American young man looking to public life and 
desiring to fashion himself after the best models of states- 
manship and patriotism ought to master the secrets of 
Sumner's spirit, life and work, and Mr. Storey's biography 
is the best book with which to begin the study. 



